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WHEN FOUND— 


4 pings the Russian people are, as a race, great admirers of Dickens, has 

been revealed to us many times in the past. This was particularly 
noticeable on the occasion of the novelist’s centenary celebration in 1912, 
when the press of that country devoted columns upon columns to the 
event. One paper, The Retch, contained several articles from various 
pens on different phases of Dickens’s work and life, one of which, by 
Mr. Vladimir Nabokoff, its Editor, we printed in our pages of that year. 

* * * * * 


Often durmg the last year or two further evidence of this enthusiasm 
has been observable in speech and article, and on another paye we print 
an extract from a bock dealing with Russia, which once avain exhibits 
what Dickens means to the Russian people. During the recent visit 
of distinguished Russian journalists to this country one of them, M. 
Gagoroff, in the course of an interview said: * Ah, Dickens gues home 
so to our hearts. We are so absolutely in sympathy with him that we 
say, ‘ There must be a mistake, Dickens must have been a Russian. 
whose books somehow got translated into English.’ ” 

* * * as * 

But perhaps the most striking and sincere pronouncement on Russia's 
admiration of our national novelist is to be found in a most remarkable 
article entitled: ~ God save England,” written by Leonid Andreieff. 
translated from the Petrograd Bourse Gazette, January 17th-30th last, 
and reprinted in The Times Literary Supplement of March 2nd. The 
whole article is a pean of praise on the love of England and all that 
the word stands for by a poet whose enthusiasm knows no bounds. 
It is as beautiful a tribute from one ally to another as could be well 
conceived. ‘‘ Just as in one’s love for a woman or for a friend, it is 
hard to say why one loves,” says M. Andreieff, “so, in my love for 
Kngland, I find it hard to single out one quality above the rest, and 
harder still to tell them all.” 

’ * * * * * 

But he refers to many nevertheless, and amongst them. naturally, 
comes English literature. ‘I love Mr. Pickwick,” he says, “ with all 
my heart, and the elegant Mr. Pendennis too. . . . Would Lev Tolstoy 
have loved Dickens so tenderly, and so intimately if he had not found 
in his creations and in his characters a response to the promptings of 
his own Slav heart, and to his own thoughts of God, of lite. and of 
mankind 2? And we, loving Dickens as we do, loving Charles Reade, 
Thackeray, Shelley and Kipling—how can we help loving the whole 
English people, whose impress, in all its living many-sidledness, is 
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as living in England for several years with open eyes and an open mind.” 

The article is so obviously written from the heart, so real in its sin- 
cerity and so wonderfully expressed, that such brief references to it 
as we can give, indicate but poorly its real worth. The last sentence 
reads as follows: “ The whole civilised world knows that prayer of 
the Germans which breathes the fear of England far more than faith in 
God— Gott Strafe England.’ When I hear this prayer, when I see 
these words, printed on paper, carven in plaster, stamped upon iron, 
and branded in the forehead of every German, then I feel like shouting 
in unison with all Russia— God Save England.’ ” 

Henry James, who died on February 28th last was a devoted Dicken- 
sian, and, it is said that. he absorbed all the works of the novelist in 
his early youth, and ever after clung to them with an affection which 
remained independent of a purely literary judgment. In that delightful 
volume of his, “ A Small Boy and Others,” he teils us there were three 
lures which brought him from America to England. One was David 
Copperfield, another was Punch and the third the English smell of 
new books. The spirit of story-telling was born within him when he 
overheard Dickens’s masterpiece read to his mother. He had been 
ordered to bed before the instalment of the story was produced ; but 
he feigned retreat, and lay hidden behind a friendly tablecloth. ~ I 
listened long, drank deep, while the wondrous picture grew, but the 
tense cord snapped under the strain of the Murdstones, and I broke 
into the sobs of sympathy that disclosed my subterfuge.” The dis- 
covery brought effective banishment, but the impression by this time 
had become ineffaceable. 

Referring to the article on “The Old Penny Romances,” by John 
James Wilson in our notes last month we made an error in stating that 
it appeared in The Bolton Times. We should have written The Bootle 
Times, January 28th. A sccond article entitled ** Old Boys’ Journals,” 
by Abr. Wilson appeared in the same paper on February 7th. The 
address of The Bootle Times is 30 Ariel Road, Bootle, Liverpool. 


ae * * * 


Tn our last December issue we published an extract from a letter 
written by Private Will Garton, of the 10th Sherwood Foresters. a 
member of the Nottingham Branch Committee, under the title of “ A 
‘Tapley’ of the Trenches.” The sad news has just reached us that 
he was killed in action on February 14th. 

x xe * aK Po 

The Milan Socialist newspaper Avanti is running through its pages 
as a serial David Copperfield di Carlo Dickens. 

THe Eprror. 
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DICKENS AND THE SHAKESPEARE MYSTERY 
By J. CUMING WALTERS 


HE letter from Mr. Vernon Rendall on the attitude of Dickens to 
the “ Shakespeare Mystery” in the March Dickensian is of the 
highest interest, and it may perhaps enable us by a statement of facts 
and a little discussion once and for all to arrive at a clear understanding 
of what Dickens’s opinion was and how we should interpret his words. 
Mr. Rendall calls attention to the fact that it is the custom of writers 
on the Baconian case to quote Dickens as one of their sympathisers 
or adherents. It is very seldom that his actual words are quoted. 
His name is simply included in a group, and readers are left to form 
their own conclusions, which are often erroneous. 

It is my fortune or misfortune to possess quite a considerable col- 
lection of Baconian literature, and the strangest fact to me is how 
often Dickens’s name is mentioned casually and how seldom the evidence 
to justify it is provided. Let me then begin by quoting the actual 
words which Dickens used in a letter to his friend William Sandys 
on June 13th, 1847. It was as follows: “I have seen your Shakes- 
pearian extracts to [John Payne] Collier ” [the eminent Shakespearian 
annotator whose scholarly reputation unfortunately became vitiated 
by reason of his manufacture of spurious evidence], *‘ it is a great com- 
fort, to my thinking, that so little is known concerning the poet. It is 
a fine mystery, and I tremble every day lest something should come 
out. If he had had a Boswell, society would not have respected his 
grave, but would calmly have had his skull in the phrenological shop 
window.” 

Now it is perfectly obvious from this that all Dickens meant was that 
Shakespeare’s life was obscure and that he was rather pleased it was so. 
“It is a fine mystery,’ he said, and as a matter of fact he did not 
desire that mystery to be cleared up. For Baconians to quote this as 
evidence that he was an opponent of the Shakespeare theory or a sup- 
porter of the Baconian theory seems to me to be utterly unfair. 

I speak in this plain manner because some fifteen years ago, with the 
greatest reluctance, but because I could discover no escape from 
honest conviction, I myself went over to the heretics, though I have 
been anxious to be converted back to the true faith ever since. I 
never, however, included Dickens in my list of fellow-transgressors 
any more than I have since included cypher-mongers and cryptogram- 
makers in the list of trustworthy witnesses. 

Personally I doubt whether Dickens would have been qualified to 
pronounce a verdict of any importance on this subject, as I have failed 
to discover that he was a profound student of Shakespeare's works. 
In his time the Bacon case was ouly in a most elementary stage, and 
it is during the last twenty or thirty years that it has been so con- 
siderably strengthened. The evidence which can be adduced in its 
support is quite strong enough without dragging in the names of 
Dickens who said so little, Emerson who said nothing direct, John 
Bright who only made one or two haphazard remarks, and James 
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Russell Lowell who, if I have read his essays on Shakespeare aright, was 
a fervent supporter of the Stratford theory in spite of the fact that here. 
and there he became perplexed. 

What it is necessary for us to consider is that from the very first 
ordinary and sensible men have felt a little doubtful whether the 
Stratford actor, who did not teach his own children to read and write. 
who did not mention his plays in his will, and who, during the last seven 
years of his life was content to be “ William Shakespeare, Gent,” and 
to occupy himself in money-lending and land purchase, could really 
have been the author of ‘‘ Hamlet,” *° The Merchant of Venice,” “ King 
Lear,” and “Timon of Athens.” No doubt Dickens, though only 
superficially reflecting upon such obvious facts, would sometimes 
realise that indeed there was a “ fine mystery ’’ somewhere, but would 
be content on his part to leave it alone and rather rejoice that we knew 
so little of the poet, especially when the biographers of his period were 
chiefly concerned in proving that he was by turns a horse-dealer, a 
butcher, a libertine, a deer stealer. and that he terminated his career 
in a drunken orgy. He would naturally feel a disgust at this sort of 
biography and would sav, ~ I tremble every day lest something should 
come out.” 

Mr. Rendall must, therefore, not think that all of us Baconians are 
so foolish as to assert that the name of Dickens can be conjured with 
with success. My chief complaint of my fellow culprits, who will insist 
in believing that the plain facts in support of the Baconian theory lead 
to a plain and irresistible conclusion, is that they are sometimes apt 
to deal in irrelevances and to use some names unnecessarily. Their 
errors in this respect make no difference to the main contention, anv 
more than the extravagances of Joanna Southeote or the fanatical 
dogmas of the Prophet Dowie would destroy the basis of the Christian 
faith. 

None the less, [ have a strong feeling that had Dickens been alive 
to-day, he with his open mind, with his candour, with his ardent 
desire to get at the truth, with his power to sift evidence, and with his 
courage in accepting the right thing whether it was popular or unpopular 
would have been upon the Baconian side. Very few opponents of the 
theory know what the real case is. They think it depends upon the 
sensational work of Ignatius Donnelly and Mrs. Gallup, whereas the 
vast majority of Baconians take not the slightest notice of their 
individual theories. We depend upon history and the internal evidence 
of the plays. I doubt whether the majority of fervent Shakespearians. 
who dismiss us all as “ lunatics,” have ever read the principal works 
upon the subject, namely, the well-reputed volumes of Lord Penzance. 
Mr. Bompas, K.C., Edwin Reed, W. H. Edwards, Mr. Greenwood, M.P.. 
George Stronach, Dr. Theobald, Judge Wilde, and half a dozen others. 
all of whom | may mention are admittedly rs as sane as those who 
disagree with them. 


I do not know whether the pages of The wasn, even in this vear 


of the Shakespeare Tercentenary, and even with the excuse that 


Diekens took some interest in the subject. would provide a proper 
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arena for a discussion. I can only mention that at least we have one 
eminent Dickensian in our midst who can put the Shakespeare question 
with great force and cogency—Mr. Henry Davey of Brighton. It 
would be a pleasure to encounter him in the lists some day and to 
meet my deserved fate at the point of his spear. 

In any case, Dickens’s position is clear enough. He was not a 
Baconian in 1847 for the simple and sufficient reason that at that period 
the theory was scarcely known. 


| Nothing would give us greater pleasure than tu be witnesses of the combat between 
Mr. Cuming Walters and Mr. Henry Davey, or, for the matter of that, any 
others of worthy steel, but we are afraid our pages are not the place for such an 
encounter except so far as it relates to Dickens's position in the matter. —EDITOR. | 


THE RUSSIAN. PEASANT AND DICKENS 


WE have just been reading a very informative book entitled ‘“ An 

Interpretation of the Russian People” by Professor Leo Weiner 
ot Harvard,* and find in the chapter devoted to “ The Peasant” an 
interesting account of how a class of the “‘ untutored masses” was 
affected by a reading of Oliver Twist. The account first appeared in 
Russia in a remarkable book published in 1884 entitled ** What shall” 
the People Read.” Leaving the books of a religious character out of 
the discussion, Professor Weiner proceeds to deal with fiction and shows 
that the most popular story was Tolstoy’s What Men Live By. He 
goes on to say :— 


Of foreign authors the most popular turned out to be Dickens, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Shakespeare. The analysis of Oliver 
Twist is interesting in that it reveals the peculiar points in Dickens 
which appeal to the untutored mind. At first the book was given to 
the pupils in an abbreviated Russian form. ‘‘ In the last hour of one 
of the Sunday School classes” he quotes ‘‘ a considerable number of 
vir] students were gathered together. Among them were some that 
could read well, some that had but lately entered the school, and some 
that could not read at all. They similarly differed in age, for they 
were from thirteen to twenty years old, and two were as old as forty. 
The teacher began to read. The listeners became interested in little 
Oliver from the very start, where his presence in the orphan asylum 
was described, and silence settled down on the class. When the cruel 
treatment of the small children by the teachers in the charitable 
institutions was read, the oldest of the listeners, a woman of forty 
years of age, exclaimed, ‘ what a shame to offend poor orphans that 
way !’ But when the teacher reached the description of the scene 
with the grave digger, where little Oliver was horribly beaten for 
defending the honour of his dead mother, and where he was later 
locked up in a cellar, the indignation became universal. Both the 
children and the grown people were indignant. All were happy at 
Oliver’s flight from the grave digger, for they did not forsee the terrible 
den into which he was to fall. ‘Their joy was soon changed to worry 
about his future. Oliver’s flight was connected with great danger ; 


* London: McBride, Nast and Co., Ltd. 
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he might expect any moment to be caught ; besides, he was very tired 
and hungry. Nobody offered him any aid ; no one fed him, and he 
did not even dare beg for food. In the villages he saw signs with 
inscriptions, ‘ Beggars are arrested here.’ A sixteen-year old girl 
was provoked by these signs, ‘ They do not show such cruelty with 
us—lots of people live by alms here’ !” 

The ecstatic attitude of the pupils lasted until the end of the story, 
and the spontaneous exclamations showed how perfectly they had 
grasped the moral purpose of Dickens's work. The only thing which 
they failed to appreciate was Dickens’s humour. They wept over 
poor Oliver, shuddered at the description of the den of thieves, 
rejoiced when they reached the happy conclusion of the story, but 
we never heard them laugh. When the children were given the 
unabbreviated translations, they recognised its superiority over the 
shorter tale. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CRT, 


LOVE him so for all the good 
His soul was wont to see 
In wretched, torn, misunderstood, 
Unknown humanity. 


In darkness he found light ; in pain 
And error love divine. 

He taught sad hearts to laugh again, 
And hidden gold to shine. 


He heard the Christmas carols ring, 
He pitied moth and snake, 

And had a song for ev ry wing, 
And balm for ev ry ache ! 


“CARMEN Syiva ” (Queen of Roumania). 
Bukarest. 


The above poem by the late Queen of Roumania was written a few 


years avo in connection with the Portsmouth Branch’s establishment 
of their Tiny Tim cot in the Royal Hospital there. 


THE DICKENS PANEL PORTRAIT 


The Secretary of the Fellowship wishes us to acknowledge the 


following additional subscriptions to above Fund. 


Mr. H. W. Bruton (Gloucester) .. tk hide 1 Meaat: : 
Hackney and Stoke Newington Branch .. er One G 
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A DICKENSIAN’S VIEW OF SHAKESPEARE 
By T. W. HILL 


(Hon. Secretary of the Dickens Fellowship) 


a a three-hundredth anniversary of the death of Shakespeare 

(April 23rd, 1916), will shortly be celebrated in the literary 
world, and a few fugitive reflections addressed especially to Dickensians 
may not be thought inappropriate. Nothing original is attempted as 
it would indeed be difficult to say anything very fresh about either of 
these two great men, but still it is sometimes well to have the memory 
refreshed. 

No claim is made that Dickens was the equal of Shakespeare in 
nobility of language, lofty thought or craftsmanship, but they may 
justly be bracketted together as towering above all others among 
masters in the art of presenting personality. There are, moreover, 
some points of similarity between the two writers. 

Kach of them was essentially the product of the period during which 
he flourished, and although the opinion is often expressed about either 
that he was in advance of his time, this is only true in the sense that 
every great thinker who has ever lived has simply carried his processes 
of reasoning a little further than his contemporaries. Shakespeare's 
plays were greatly appreciated and enjoyed by the people for whom 
they were written, and Dickens’s novels were eagerly sought and 
relished as they were issued number by number. In each case the 
writer's supposedly advanced position in thought and workmanship 
really means that he led where other workers went with the crowd : 
that the horizon of the “advanced” thinker is almost illimitable, 
while the outlook of his more ordinary contemporaries is restricted to 
his immediate ken. Where the uninspired writer produces what he 
thinks the public wants and what will bring him an income, men like 
Dickeus and Shakespeare compel the attention of the reader to the 
object they have in view, and if it is profitable so much the better. 

The Renaissance in the sixteenth century gave a great impetus to 
literary production and in the midst of a more wonderful galaxy of 
dramatic authors than the world has ever seen, the work of Shakespeare 
stands pre-eminent. In the same way the literary re-awaken'ng in 
the nineteenth century gave rise to a group of writers among whom 
Dickens shares with two or¢hree others the pride of place. And even 
so, we know that the works of writers who have become “ classic ” 
like Thackeray, George Eliot, and Scott, are not read so much as 
the writings ot Dickens. 

It is not given to any, even the very greatest, to rise suddenly into 
eminence with entirely original work. All effort is the result of some- 
thing preceding it. But genius is able to make the best use of the work 
that prepares the way and to turn it to the best account, and this is 
where the genius of both Shakespeare and Dickens is so apparent. 
Shakespeare's work was the grand culmination of the work of a series 
of playwrights. such as Lyle, Heywood, Marlowe and Dekker, who, 
as it were. tilled the ground from which he raised such a glorious 
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harvest. It was Shakespeare who shaped and raised the drama out 
of the chaotic condition in which he found it, and the marvel is that 
with an apparently imperfect education he could accomplish what he 
did. 

Similarly the genius of Dickens enabled him to gain the supreme 
height of his art, owing largely to the work of his predecessors, such as 
Fielding, Smollett, Burney, Austen and others. In the nineteenth 
century the public mind was much exercised with various questions of 
social well-being and government, and Dickens had the insight to 
seize these matters for exposition in his inimitable books. 

In the sixteenth century the education of the ordinary people was 
so limited that reading was a somewhat uncommon accomplishment. 
so Shakespeare used the dramatic form to appeal to people’s intelligence, 
and by means of plays gave his incomparable lessons in history and 
philosophy to those who were unable to master the treatises of the 
classical scholars and collegians. Equally Dickens and his fellow 
novelists used the art of fiction to press home the questions of social 
reform which the essayists of the period were discussing in books not 
commonly within the understanding of the general reading public. 
In other words both Shakespeare and Dickens used the best medium 
for encouraging the “ man in the street ’ to consider the things that 
matter. ‘ 

No other authors have ever been so much quoted as Shakespeare 
and Dickens, but the form of the quotations from each has a marked 
and significant difference. And this difference is due to the medium 
in which the two authors worked, as noted above. Shakespeare’s 
use of the dramatic form puts into the mouths of his characters con- 
centrated bits of wisdom, cunning or description, while the characters 
themselves remain idealised types of good or evil. Dickens used the 
written word and so was enabled to elaborate every small detail of 
appearance, dress, action, and the minutest working of the mind, the 
whole presenting a gallery of intimate and sharply defined portraits 
unapproachable by any other author. 

A single example will illustrate this better than much writing ; 
we should not in quoting Shakespeare, say that such and such a person 
reminded us of Monsieur Le Bon the French Lord, suitor for Portia’s 
hand, hut we might use of him the words used by Portia: ‘‘ God made 
him, and therefore let him pass for a man.” In quoting from Dickens, 
however, we should find that the wealth of words in this author makes 
selection difficult, and owing also to the fact that Dickens’s characters 
are nearer to us in point of time, we quote the character portrait rather 
than the words ; we say that such and such a person is a Mark Tapley, 
or a Micawher. or a Mrs. Nickleby, or a Joe Gargery—this kind of 
quotation conveying more meaning than a few chance words. Hence 
it is that while a great number of Shakespeare’s sentences have entered 
the realm of proverb, the beings created by Dickens have enlarged 
our stock of living types. 

Another link that connects Shakespeare and Dickens is their love of 
London. Both of them, having been born in the provinces—and 
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fortunately the two birthplaces are very carefully preserved—came 
to London early in life, and London colours all that they wrote. Some 
of Shakespeare’s merriest scenes are laid at the Boar’s Head in East- 
cheap, while there is no novel by Dickens in which some of the principal 
action does not centre in London. But neither Shakespeare nor 
Dickens ever lost their love of the country ; the charming surroundings 
and descriptions in the Midsummer Night’s Dream and detached scenes 
in other plays are only to be matched in all literature by the exquisitely 
written vignettes scattered with prodigal profusion throughout Dickens’s 
novels. 

Although the lives of Shakespeare and Dickens were passed mostly 
in London, Shakespeare spent the last few years of his life at New Place, 
Stratford-on-Avon, and Dickens realised one of the dreams of his 
existence when he purchased Gad’s Hill Place close to that Rochester- 
Chatham where he had lived during the happiest years of his childhood. 
Before these more prosperous days, however, both Shakespeare and 
Dickens had had their early struggles, for the dramatist was in his 
youth an actor of minor parts, willing to add to a very small income by 
doing menial work (the tradition that he held horses’ heads outside the 
theatre may very likely have some foundation in fact), and the novelist 
had experienced a sordid and very badly paid boyhood (the story of 
his life as a factory boy is well-known). 

The personal characters of Shakespeare and Dickens are all that one 
would expect from the evidence of their work. They both have the 
happy faculty of making the reader feel a kind of personal intimacy 
and friendship with the author. Shakespeare must have been an 
estimable and beloved man or he would not have enjoyed the favour 
of two monarchs, as well as the friendship of Lords Montgomery, 
Southampton and Pembroke. The testimony of intimate personal 
friends like Jonson, Burbage, Hemings and Condell, shews that he was 
well-liked and popular; Barnfield wrote of him: ~ Well may thy body 
die, but Fame dies never.” 

The affection in which Dickens was held by an exceedingly large 
circle of friends in all walks of life is too recent to need repetition. 
Although his death took place nearly half a century ago, the event 
seems so close that one can even now almost realise the awed hush 
that went over England when the papers announced on that dreadful 
morning in June, 1870, *° Death of Charles Dickens.” As Forster says : 
“it was as if a personal bereavement had befallen every one.” Forster 
also compares the two great ones by using for Dickens the charming 
declaration of Ben Jonson about Shakespeare: “He was indeed 
honest and of an open and free nature; had an excellent phantasy, 
brave notions and gentle expression ; wherein he flowed with that 
facility that sometimes it was necessary he should be stopped ”’— 
which also touches upon the astonishing literary fecundity of the two 
writers. ; 

Two great leaders of thought like Shakespeare and Dickens had 
perforce something more than increase of worldly possessions In view 
when producing their epoch-making works. Each had a mission, and 
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in each case that mission had a wondrous similarity. Trench said of 
Shakespeare: ‘‘ Healthiness, a moral soundness was in all or nearly 


all he had written-. . . . no paltering with the everlasting ordinances 
on which the moral estate of man’s life reposes.” Equally could this 
be said of Dickens. Farrar’s words are: ~ From the whole range of 


Snglish literature you could gather no nobler or truer exhortations 
to chastity, no deeper warnings against greed, envy, and worldly 
ambition . . . . never does he imitate the flagrant immoralities of 
contemporary dramatists . . . . a moral teacher for all time.” Again 
this might be said of Dickens. Ainger expressed the opinion that 
Shakespeare “ never conceals his conviction that what men sow that 
must they reap—frivolity in a Mercutio. unreality in a Jaques, genial 
sensuality in a Falstaff, must have their Nemesis ;” and if we think of 
the fates of Fagin, Squeers, Quilp and Dennis and many others, we can 
with justice apply the phrases to the great Victorian writer. 

It is not surprising that Dickens in appealing to the English, should 
be influenced by his great predecessor. By this is not meant his 
literary style, which was indeed peculiarly his own. Nowhere does he 
attain to flights of rhetoric and eloquence reached by Shakespeare, 
but his appeal i is none the less effective because it is more simple and 
intimate. Nor is there in any conscious imitaticn, although in places 
a likeness may be traced where similar types of character are dealt with. 
This is but natural, since a hero is a hero whoever portrays him, and a 
virtuous woman is a virtuous woman wherever she appears. And this 
leads one to speak of the admiration of both Shakespeare and Dickens 
for the innate nobleness of women—a theme of which neither of them 
was ever tired. Neither Shakespeare nor Dickens ever used what one 
may call deliberate coarseness. The few instances which occur in 
Shakespeare’s writings are rather a reflection of the manners of his 
time than a flagrant intrusion of the offensive in his otherwise elevated 
style ; even so, his pages are pure, clean, and healthy, compared with 
the lewdness and vulgarity of many of the pages of his brother plav- 
wrights. And, as we Dickensians know so well, our favourite novelist 
has “painted the lowest depths of vice without sullying his pages with a 
single vile expression. Dickens's references to Shakespeare and his 
works are numerous and he evinces a thorough knowledge of some of 
Shakespeare's plays, but chiefly of those that would be familiar to a 
theatregoer and not to a student. Dickens's life was indeed so full 
that he was debarred from much study, except of the problems of the 
world around him. He appreciated to the greatest extent the genius of 
the great dramatist, as is shewn by his masterly analysis of © King Lear” 
in the Miscellaneous Papers. 

The fame of Shakespeare and Dickens has become world-wide and 
both authors are known to most continental peoples in translation. 
Indeed, German scholars have shewn a tendency to the study of both 
authors that runs English enthusiasm verv close. 

Finally the intense religious feeling of both these lar ge-hearted men 
is shewn by the almost identical terms in their respective ‘wills. Shakes- 
peare’s runs: “ [commend my soul into the hands of God, my Creator, 
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hoping, and assuredly believing, through the only merits of Jesus 
Christ my Saviour, to be made partaker of life everlasting.” That of 
Dickens reads: “ I commit my soul to the mercy of God through our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and I exhort my dear children humbly 
to try to guide themselves by the teaching of the New Testament in 
its broad spirit.” 

Shakespeare’s figure looms ever greater in the imagination the 
farther we are removed from him by time, and it is the present writer's 
firm conviction that in the unseen and unknown future, the place 
filled by Dickens in the history of literature and reform will become 
more and more important. People, centwies hence, will be able to 
say with special reference to Shakespeare and Dickens: “ There were 
giants in those days.” 

For the purpose of both Shakespeare and Dickens, and the spirit 
with which they were both imbued, are best expressed in the beautiful 
language of our English Book of Common Prayer, “ the punishment 
of wickedness and vice, and the maintenance of true religion and virtue,” 
together with “the safety, honour and welfare of our Sovereign and 
his dominions.” 


HOW DICKENS APPEARED TO AN AMERICAN 
IN 1842 


V 7 E found a middle sized person, in brown frock coat, a red figured 
vest somewhat of the flash order, and a fancy scarf cravat 
that concealed the collar and was fastened to the bosom in rather 
voluptuous folds by a double pin and chain. His proportions were 
well rounded, and filled the dress he wore. His hair was long and dark. 
grew low down upon the brow, had a wavy kink where it started from 
the head, and was naturally or artificially corkscrewed as it fell on 
either side of his face. His forehead retreated gradually from his eyes, 
without any marked protuberance, save at the outer angle, the upper 
portions of which formed a prominent ridge a little within the assigned 
position of ideality. The skin on that portion of the brow which was 
not concealed by the hair, instead of being hight and smooth, flushed 
as readily as any other part of his face, and partook of its general 
character and flexibility. The whole region about the eyes was pro- 
minent with a noted development of nerves and vessels indicating. 
say the phrenologists, great vigour of the intellectual organs with which 
they connect. The eyeballs completely filled their sockets. The 
aperture of the lids was not large, nor the eye uncommonly clear or 
bright, but quick, moist and expressive. The nose was slightly 
aquiline, the mouth of moderate dimensions, making no great display 
of the teeth, the facial muscles occasionally drawing the upper lip on 
the left side as the mouth opened in speaking. His features. taken 
toyether, were well proportioned, of glowing and cordial aspect, with 
more ammation than grace, and more intelligence than beauty. 
We will close this off-hand description without going more minutely 
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into the anatomy of Mr. Dickens, by saying that he wears a gold 
watch guard over his vest, and a shaggy coat of bear or buffalo skin 
that would excite the admiration of a Kentucky huntsman. In short, 
you frequently meet a.similar looking young man at theatres and 
other public places, and you would infer that he found his enjoyment 
in the scenes of actual life rather than in the retirement of a study ; 
and that he would be likely to be about town and to witness those 
scenes which he described with such an unrivalled precision and power. 
We believe that it is well understood that he draws his characters 
and incidents less upon imagination than from memory, depending 
for its resources less upon reflection and study than upon observation. 
His writings bear slight evidence of reading, and he seldom, if ever, 
quotes from books. His wonderful perceptions, his acute sensibility, 
and his graphic fancy furnish the means by which his fame has been 
created. 

From The Worcester (U.S.A.) Egis, Feb, 1842. 


THE “CHEERYBLE BROTHERS” 
A FALSE CLAIM 


A REMARKABLE claim with regard to the originals of the “ Cheery- 
- ble Brothers ” is contained in an article under the heading “ The 
Romance of Business,” printed in a London publication, entitled ‘* The 
Power Laundry ” (A Journal of Modern Practice in Laundry-Work, 
Dyeing and Cleaning ’’), of the 26th ult. An account is given of the 
rise and progress of ‘‘ one of the oldest soap-making firms in the country, ° 
Messrs. T. B. Rowe & Co., The Thames Soap Works, Brentford, founded 
in 1785 by one Lawrence Rowe, who was succeeded in the business by 
his bachelor sons, Berry and Lawrence. It is stated :— 


The records of the two brothers show them to have been great 
philanthropists ; men who, out of honest goodness of heart, were 
never so happy as when benefiting others. In the town of Brentford 
they were famous for their kindly deeds, both public and private, 
and Charles Dickens, to whose knowledge these brothers came, 
immortalised them in Nicholas Nickleby as the Cheeryble Brothers. 
In his preface to that novel, Dickens says of them that ‘‘ they are 
drawn from life, and their liberal charity, their singleness of heart, 
their noble nature, and their unbounded benevolence are no creation 
of the author’s brain, but are prompting every day (and oftenest by 
stealth) some munificent and generous deed in that town of which 
they are the pride and honour.”? Although the Brothers Rowe have 
long since passed away, the Cheeryble spirit continues to survive 
among the members of the firm. ... . The hour or so we spent 
there was like a delightful visit to Dickens land, to one of those 
business houses which figure often in the great author’s works when 
he wanted to portray industry at its best. 


Accompanying the article are portraits of “ The Brothers Rowe,” 
and underneath is the line, “The Brothers Cheeryble of Dickens.— 
From old prints.” 
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Mr. George Craven, of Summerlease, Rochdale, who died on October 
16th, 1900, in his ninety-third year, long held the belief that the proto- 
types of the Cheeryble Brothers were, not the famous Manchester 
merchants, William and Daniel Grant, but two brothers named Clegg, 
who had an early connection with Rochdale, and who carried on busi- 
ness in Coleman Street, London, residing at °} Devonshire Terrace, 
in which terrace Dickens some time lived. Mr. Craven eventually 
wrote on the subject to the novelist’s son Charles. who replied on April 
10th, 1893, as follows :— 


It is merely waste of time to argue about the prototype of the Cheery- 
ble Brothers. My father may be supposed to have known what he 
meant himself, and as he always distinctly said that the Cheerybles 
were taken froin the Grants, the matter admits of no further discussion. 
My father’s neighbour in Devonshire Terrace had no more to do with 
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the Cheerybles than you have. Indeed, the Cheerybles had appeared 
in Nickleby months before my father went to live in Devonshire 
‘Terrace at all. 


In Forster's ~ Life of Dickens ” it is explicitiv stated that it was 
from Manchester that the author of Nicholas Nickleby ~ brought away 
his Brothers Cheeryble. 


W.H. in the Mauchester City News, 
lith March. 1916. 
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DICKENS AND THE COMIC SPIRIT 


By Rev. T. M. PHILLIPS 


FACE my subject, as I always do in everything relating to Dickens, 
with the reticence of a true lover, and with the genuine reverence 
of a medieval worshipper before the image of the Madonna. I did not 


find my task as easy as I had expected, but to quote the Frenchman’s. 


witticigm :—‘‘ Le vin est versé, il faut le boire.”’ 

I confess to a period in my life when the author of the Christmas 
Carol had not as yet cast his spell over me. My ear had not been then 
attuned to his melodies, nor had my mental eye penetrated into the 
strange inwardness of his creative genius. But the hour arrived for 
doubting Thomas to become the most ardent and abandoned believer. 

Dickens grows on one ; longer and closer intimacy with his writings 
charms the reader to his perception of the wonder and beauty of the 


world. His eager apprehension of life, and his amazing transcription of 


his vision, lead us to a world that by reason of his gift of imaginative 
realism, is more wonderful and delightful than any fairyland ; lead 
us to an enchanting universe rich in suggestion of all manner of human 
problems, each of which is extremely provocative of thought. 

By the very title of my paper I cannot abstain from some measure of 
criticism applied to Dickens as an artist. To the average student of 
his works, it will doubtless sound a strange paradox to be told that 
Dickens, whose very name suggests humour and laughter, is not, 
correctly speaking, a comic writer. Humour, laughter, tears, kindness, 
freshness, geniality, conviviality, a chivalrous spirit, all in turn play 
and dance, warp and woof upon the kaleidoscopic pool-like surface of 
his writings. Children, love of children, sympathetic touches of all 
kinds, brotherly greetings, affectionately and playfully plot together, 
to weave a golden arabesque round our author’s head over his writing 
desk as he writes. He even touches a deeper chord. But a comic 
writer, as we shall shortly see, except on rare occasions, he is not ;_ he 
is too human, too compassionate to make good his claim to that dis- 
tinction. Doubtless he would often fain be a comic writer, dipping 
his mb in the galling laughter of a Moliére, but he has not gone far into 
his story, before the milk of human kindness, ever flowing from his 
soul, sweetens his periods. 

It may not be incorrect to regard the body of Dickens’s writings 
(specially so those portions of them that describe London life) as a 
dissected and then re-fitted and much magnified figure of a Modern 
Falstaff. 

Without exaggeration Falstaff is the greatest and most magnificent 
comic creation in any literature. It is surprising that the Dickensian 
Falstaff should have missed just that element that has made his proto- 
type immortal. We may probably account for it by noting the change 
that two centuries had effected in the character and temperament of 
the average Cocxney. The early nineteenth century Cockney was 
more mild ravi human and sy mpathetic than the Elizabethan Cockney. 
Shakespeare’s Falstaff had a dry laugh: Sam Weller or Dick Swiveller 
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—his distant modern descendants—had a hidden tear in their 
laugh. 

What meaning do we attach to the term ‘“‘ Comic” in this essay ? 

To begin with we restrict the word to that which is human. We 
get pleasure in the comic sense from what Hazlitt styles “the force 
of life which is played before us.” 

Mountains, skies, clouds and green vales may intoxicate us with their 
beauty, but do not make us laugh. The comic spirit rejects all deep 
and real emotions. In such coniic creations as Falstaff, Bottom or 
Malvolio, Shakespeare laughs and makes us laugh, but never dreams of 
warming our hearts. Truly comic laughter regards emotion as its 
hereditary foe. Bob Acres has delighted millions, but let there be but 
the faintest whisper of pity or sympathy for him, and he has a seizure 
Bob Acres the comic character is more dead than an Egyptian mummy. 
To view life as a comedy we must be disinterested spectators ; to have 
an insight into the comic element, we must view life intellectually. 

The appeal of the comic is solely to the intellect. The Restoration 
Drama is typically comic. The works of Wycherley, Congreve, 
Vanbrugh and Farquhar bristle with comic characters: men and 
women at whom we heartily laugh, but whom we cannot love, 
or feel any sympathy for. Take a character like Lord Foppington in 
Wycherley’s play “The Relapse.” He is the prince of fops; he 
masquerades in—* Folly of dress and external appearance in full 
feather.’ Or, take Sir Fopling in Etheridge’s play. That worthy is 
fond of admiring his own image in the looking-glass, which is to him 
“the best company in the world.” He regards his tailor and_ his 
peruke-maker as the greatest men in the world, whom he treats 
familiarly as necessary appendages to his person. 

It is clear that we can only laugh at such; we cannot bate them, or be 
angry with them: we just laugh at them as we laugh at a clown, or at 
Punch. They are made to be laughed at ; for laughter is a corrective 
of the follies of society. The aim of the comic is to kill evil by laughter, 
mere, sheer laughter without indignation, resentment or sympathy. 
The Olivia of Wycherley’s play, “* The Plain Dealer,” is a clever portrait 
of consummate hypocrisy, the exposure of which is “a discipline of 
humanity.” To read, study and inwardly digest such a play as “ The 
Plain Dealer’ is a moral tonic. It laughs us into righteousness. In 
the words of Hazlitt “it is worth ten volumes of sermons.” 

Let us repeat that the principal test of the comic quality of a novel 
or play or poem is its succeess In commanding ridicule, and in suppres- 
ing all compassion. While this property in its turn must be conceived 
as a means to an end, namely, the correction of eccentricity, conceit, 
arrogance, stupidity. vice or any such kin. 

We shall now attempt to apply this test to the works of Charies 
Dickens. 


I... THE COMIC IN GENERAL > 


First of all we wish to regard our subject from the point of view of 
the comic in general. The laughable element has its origin in the 
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failure of adjustment between action and environment. A case in 
point would be a fat and dignified alderman riding a wooden horse in 
a public place. When a person’s behaviour fails to gain the approval 
of his immediate circumstances, he may be a hero, is oftener a criminal, 
but most often of all, a fool. If the latter, he is a comic character. 
Don Quixote attacking windmills is not a hero, or a criminal, but an 
unconscious clown. Wilkins Micawber is a successful comic creation. 
although Dickens nearly succeeded in making a mess of him. There is 
a cross-purpose between Micawber and the world in immediate con- 
taet with him. The immortal Wilkins is burdened with a sort of 
mechanical inelasticity, a twist or kink that entangles him in a hopeless 
mesh of absurdity. This is the explanation of his conduct in enlarging 
upon the pleasures of imprisonment for debt. He apostrophizes the 
King’s Bench prison as the place “ where for the first time in many 
revolving years, the overwhelming pressure of pecuniary liabilities was 
not proclaimed from day to day, by importunate voices declining to 
vacate the passage ; where there was no knocker on the door for any 
creditor to appeal to; where personal service of process was not 
required, and detainers were lodged merely at the gate.” 

We smile: for as a great authority on comic literature puts it : 
“One rich source of the ludicrous is distress with which we cannot 
sympathise from its absurdity.” 

It is the failure to adjust words and action to environment. Looking 
more closely into the question we find two environments in a state of 
continual clash. In Micawber’s case there is the material prison in 
which he is physically incarcerated ; there is also a world of illusioned 
mentality to which he clings as if in a dream. He is the victim of a 
physical inertia, that has a similar effect upon his thought and action 
as that of a loose screw, or of an over-heated compensation balance upon 
clock-work. ‘The character of Micawber is well conceived, and is 
superbly comic. But Dickens evoked from the reader too much 
sympathy for him, and thus goes a long way to mar him as a comic 
creation. 

In the company of Silas Wegg, Harold Skimpole, and Pecksniff, 
we see Dickens to better advantage as a comic writer. It is true that 
his contempt for Skimpole and hate of Pecksniff somewhat weaken 
their claim to be artisite expressions of the comic spirit ; nevertheless 
both these great figures in fiction are essentially of the stuff of comedy. 
In both there is failure of adjustment between conduct and circumstance. 
Skimpole’s bank account or want of same gives the lie to his apparent 
attitude to life ; the philosophy which he pretends to set up as a guide 
to conduct is a bankrupt philosophy. Pecksniff’s pretensions re- 
mind us of a cobbler assuming the role of a diamond cutter. Some- 
thing of the same kind may be said of Silas Wegg. Though one is 
aware that he is the most plausible rascal in fiction he insinuates him- 
self into one’s confidence. He is a clever stage-manager whose success 
depends on his making the illusions as bold as possible. But, however 
well he sings, it is a falsetto voice he has, and eventually it crecks 
badly in the attempt to reach a top note. Dickens deserves our thanks 
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in that he did not spoil Wege’s character as a comic (the strength of 
Wegg’s character lies in the absence from it of all morahty), by 
eliciting the reader's sympathy for him; he simply uses him for the 
requirements of the story ; and also that we may have a good laugh 
at him. Wegg is truly comic; one of Dickens’s limited number of 
complete successes in this line. 

Another element of the general comic is absentmindedness. 

This is the failure to see things as they are. Perhaps it is a form of 
intellectual inertia, and it les at the back of both the Skimpole and 
Pecksniff conceptions. Such defect of vision may lead to knavery, or 
it may end in honest simplicity. In either case it is a kind of colour- 
blindness, for both criminality and sainthood are forms of colour- 
blindness. If Pecksniff had inherited a clearer insight into life, and a 
truer knowledge of himself, he would be no longer Pecksniff. The 
same fact applies to Skimpole. His curse also is that of being doomed 
to live in a false universe. This is equally true of his daughters, the: 
Misses Skimpole. 

~ This,” said Mr. Skimpole, * is my beauty daughter Arethusa—plays 
and sings odds and ends like her father : this is my sentiment daughter 
Laura, plays a little but don’t sing; this is my comedy daughter 
Kitty, sings a little but don’t play ; we all draw a little and compose a 
little. and none of us have any idea of time or money.” 

Both Skimpole and Pecksniff are comically conceived. But they 
are not quite successful as comic characters. They disgust us over 
much. and emotion asphyxiates the comic element. 

The victims of comedy are hoaxed beings, who in the words of an 
eminent psychologist are ~ runners after the ideal who stumble over 
realities. childlike dreamers for whom hfe delights to lie in wait.” 

Such were Dr. Strong and Tom Pinch. In both there is plenty of 
material for the making of superb comic characters. But Dickens 
packed too much humanity into their souts with the result that comedy’s 
red ink dried too soon in the quill. 

Comedy plays with people as if they were mere puppets. Dickens 
employs the art in order to horsewhip respectability. The Veneerings. 
the Podsnaps, Lady Tuppins, and the Buffers are mere puppets worked 
by strings, the whole amounting to a clever mechanism by means of 
which the writer puts up to ridicule the social Philistines of the day. 
The comic writer plays with social eccentricities and helps the reader 
to play with such. This explains at least part of the pleasure we feel 
in the author’s excellent fooling under the heading Podsnappery. We 
laugh at Veneering, we laugh at Podsnap. They are too absurd to 
merit even our contempt. Here Dickens excels as a comic writer : 
here he fully catches the comic spirit. 

The comic person is largely unconscious of the world of life. 

* As though wearing the ring of Gvyes with reverse effect. he be- 
comes invisible to himself while remaining visible to all the world.” 

To put it briefly and bluntly, the world delights to laugh at truly 
comic people, but the latter do not know it. 

[To le concluded | 
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THE PEACOCK, ISLINGTON 


By O. SACK 


peLINGTON in days gone by was the starting point for the mail 
- coaches going to the north and as a consequence was famous for 
its old Inns. Perhaps the most famous, particularly from the anti- 
quarian standpoint, was the old ‘* Queen’s Head,” because of its being 
a specimen of perfect ancient domestic architecture. Another was, of 
course, the “ Angel’ whose name is still used for our apology for an 
Inn ; but the house bearing the name to-day boasts none of the romance 
or attractiveness of its ancient predecessor. Among others was the 
*: Peacock ”’(a picture of which forms our frontispiece this month) and un- 
like the others has a Dickensian interest. In the days when it was at its 
height of popularity, the north country mail coaches made it its head- 
quarters and at the time of starting a busy and exciting bustling scene 
ensued outside its doors. But on the occasion to which Dickens refers 
to it the scene must have been one of great tranquillity and calm. if not 
a little dismal. ; 

This was when the bashful man, as related in the ” first branch ” of 
The Holly Tree, starts on his journey to the ‘ Holly Tree’ Inn. It will 
be remembered that having discovered that Angela preferred his hosom 
friend Edwin to himself, and having tried to forgive them both, he 
determined to go to America “ on my way to the Devil,” as he put it. 
He goes on :-— 


The dead winter time was in full dreariness when I left my 
chambers for ever, at five o’clock in the morning. . .. . It wanted 
nine days to the end of the month, and end of the year. The post 
office packet for the United States was to depart from Liverpool, 
weather permitting, on the first of the next month, and I had the 
intervening time on my hands.... . There was no Northern 
Railway at that time, and in its place there were stage coaches ; 
which I occasionally find myself, in common with some other people, 
affecting to lament now, but which everybody dreaded as a very 
serious penance then. I had secured the box seat on the fastest 
of these, and my business in Fleet Street was to get into a cab with 
my portmanteau, so to make the best of my way to the ‘‘ Peacock” 
at Islington where I was to join this coach. . . . . When I got to the 
** Peacock,’? where I found everybody drinking hot purl, in selt- 
preservation, I asked if there were an inside seat to spare. I then 
discovered that, inside or out, [ was the only passenger. This gave 
me a still liveher idea of the great imclemeney of the weather, 
since that coach always loaded particularly well. However, | 
took a little purl (which IL found wneommonly good), and got 
into the coach. When I was seated they built me up with straw 
to the waist, and, conscious of making a rather ridiculous appear- 
ance, IL began my journey. It was still dark when we left the 
*¢ Peacock.” 


We believe this to be the only reference to the Inn in Dickens's books. 
Our frontispiece, depicting the busy scene outside the Inn, is reproduced 
from an old print of the period. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BIRMINGHAM.—On February 23rd, a recital was given by Mr. 
Oliver Biggs of the “ Story of Paul Dombey ” (as read by Dickens at 
his Recitals). The recital was a delightful treat for all who heard it, 
being rendered in Mr. Biggs’s usual finished manner, with perfect 
emphasis and telling effect. The chair was taken by the President of 
the Branch, Mr. Alfred Hayes, and all who were present enjoyed a 
memorable evening. 


CHELTENHAM.—The March meeting took place on the 4th in the 
“Cosy Corner.” Mr. Palser, the Hon. Secretary, read an interesting 
letter from Mr. W. Crotch, in which he spoke of the ‘ enormous 
vitality” in the Branch. The chairman, Mr. T. Lyon, then gave a 
most humorous and interesting speech on the French Dickens, Alphonse 
Daudet. There were unmistakable resemblances in the two great 
authors, first in their lives and secondly in the character of their works. 
Their early lives were a period of hardships. They were both first rate 
writers of sketches, and gained notoriety by the” publication of a 
humorous work. Mr. Lyon told stories from ‘‘ Tartarin de Tarascon,” 
and ‘*‘ Tartarin sur les Alpes,’ which were quite worthy of Dickens. 
Mrs. Pilley read from The Old Curiosity Shop the fresh passage con- 
cerning Kit’s and Barbara’s outing with their respective families, and 
Mr. Palser gave a miscellaneous collection of stories concerning either 
Dickens or his works. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—In the course of a recent tour among 
the English branches of the Fellowship, our President, accompanied 
by Mrs. Crotch, found time to cross the Border and to meet their 
comrades of the only existing Scottish branch, that of Edinburgh and 
Leith, on Friday, 25th February. As a pleasant medium for inter- 
course with their fellow-Dickensians of Edinburgh and Leith, Mr. and 
Mrs. Crotch were entertained to luncheon, the company numbering 
fifty ladies and gentlemen. Mr. David MacRitchie, F.S.A., Scot., 
president of the Scottish branch, occupied the chair, and among those 
present were Sir Edward Parrott, LL.D., and the Rev. Andrew 
Benvie, D.D., Hon. Vice-Presidents; Lady Parrott; Miss Martin, 
Mr. Cooper Calder, Mr. Laurance Raithby and Mr. A. Canning Williams, 
Acting Vice-Presidents; Mrs. Sutherland, Mrs. Lund, Miss Fairley, 
Miss Mackay and Mr. Herbert D. Down, Members of Committee ; 
Mrs. Low, Hon. Minute Secretary, and Mr. R. C,H. Morison, Hon. Sec- 
retary. Sir George Douglas, Bart., of Springwood Park, wrote express- 
ing his regret that a temporary absence in London prevented him froin 
being present. The company included Dr. and Mrs. Aitchinson- 
Robertson, Sheriff McLennan, K.C., Dr. William Fordyce, Mr. John 
Hogben, Mr. A. H. Hamilton, 8.S.C., and other well-known citizens 
of the Northern capital. After the toast of ‘‘ The King” had been 
duly honoured, the Chairman called upon Sir Edward Parrott to 
propose “‘ The Dickens Fellowship and Mr. W. Walter Crotch.” Sir 
Edward began by saying that their guest had many claims upon their 
esteem. He was the head and front of the whole Dickens Fellowship 
throughout the world. He had given much of his time to preaching 
the Dickens Gospel, both by speech and by pen, the gospel of a happy. 
helpful, hopeful spirit. inspiring men and women with that great teach 
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ing which was the essence of the master’s message. What we wanted 
in these days of anxiety and doubt, of strife and tumult, was more and 
more of Dickens, more of his cheery, helpful spirit. The Dickens 
Fellowship, indeed, fulfilled a genuine mission if it spread the spirit of 
optimism and cheery and sensible hope amongst the people. They 
wanted to teach the people, in so far as they could, that all that was 
really worthy was immortal, that every cloud has its silver lining, 
and that trust and hope were the watchwords of life. In a few con- 
eluding words, Sir Edward submitted the toast, which was honoured 
with great enthusiasm. Mr. Crotch, who had a cordial reception on 
rising to reply, said that the Edinburgh and Leith Branch was a unit, 
as all the other Branches of the Fellowship were units, in a world-wide 
organization, standing for definite convictions and definite principles, 
which it was their individual as well as their collective duty to applv 
to the problems of their own day and generation. Never before in 
the history of the English-speaking race was the message of Dickens 
so much desired and needed as it was to-day. The last thing they could 
afford to do in these troublous times was to stint themselves of true 
tellowship and helpfulness. He expressed the thanks of Mrs. Crotelt 
and himself for the reception accorded to them im Edinburgh. The 
Rev. Dr. Benvie then proposed the toast of ** The Chairman,” which 
was duly acknowledged. In the evening the same company. largely aug- 
mented by others who were unable to attend the luncheon, assembled in 
the Goold Hall to hear the President’s address, the theme of which was 
~ Dickens as a Prophet of the Present War.” Mr. MacRitchie presided. 
On the conclusion of the lecture, which was listened to with close atten- 
tion, Sheriff McLennan, K.C., in appropriate and appreciative terms, 
inoved a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Crotch, which was unanimously 
accorded. An opportunity was then given to members present to make 
the personal acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Crotch, as, indeed, many had 
the pleasure of domg earlier in the day. It was felt on all sides that the 
President’s visit, although very brief, had done much to strengthen 
the ties which bind the Edinburgh and Leith Branch to the Fellowship 
generally. At the meeting on February 24th in the Goold Hall, two 
short papers, ‘ Crummies and his Circle.” by Mr. R. C. H. Morison. 
and “The Lapse of Mr. Lilyvick.” by Mr. Canning Williams were given. 
Mr. Morison spoke of the wide knowledge of the stage before and he- 
hind the curtain that Dickens possessed. The great novelist in- 
variably dealt with the actor ma sympathetic fashion. In Crummies 
we had an exainple of a player who stood as a representative of his 
Class, a kind husband and father, and a true friend notwithstanding 
his many idiosyneracies. Mr. Canning Williain’s paper was full of 
arch hunour peculiarly his own, and the original matter, and the 
extracts which he read in masterly style were followed by the audience 
with the keenest appreciation and with hearty laughter and applause. 
Mr. David MacRitchie, F.S.A., (Scot.) President. presided over a good 
attendance of members. On March 9th, Mrs. Aitchison-Robertson. 
M.D.. and Miss Mayhel Benvie read two short papers. Mrs. Robertson’s 
subject, “The Creed of the Cheerybles,” was, in harmony with the 
subject, treated in a pleasantly optimistic vein. The Cheerybles 
stood for real philanthrophy ; the desire to benefit brother-man and 
sister-woman ; and the world had been the better of such noble ex- 
muples, drawn by a noble, warm hearted man, of the creed that, to do 
wood, quietly and unostentatiously, should be the aim of every member 
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of Society. Miss Benvie in her resumé of “ Nicholas Nickleby :; Its 
humour and pathos,” showed not only a grasp of her subject, but her 
ability as a master of words. In scholarly, eloquent passages, she 
spoke of the happy blending of the two qualities which ran through 
all the works of Dickens, and claimed for Nicholas Nickleby a high place 
amongst the novelist’s books. It had given to the world many delight- 
ful pen portraits, one of the best being the study of that fine gentleian, 
Newman Noggs. Mr. MacRitchie again occupied the chair, and paid 
a warm tribute to the essayists of the evening. 


GLOUCESTER.— At the March meeting held at Northgate Mansions 
on the Ist, the Preisdent (Mr. E. Kendal! Pearson), read a 1etetr he had 
received from the President of the Fellowship, stating that he greatly 
appreciated all the courtesy extended to him on the occasion of his 
visit to Gloucester on February 5th, which would remain in his memory 
for many years as one of the pleasantest jaunts he had had. ~*~ So 
much is this the case,’ Mr. Crotch added, * that I shall hope to renew 
iny experience at no distant date.’ Mr. Pearson also stated that the 
editor of The Dickensian, in expressing his pleasure at the success of 
the Birthday Celebration in Gloucester, had informed him that the 
President of the Fellowship spoke in high praise of the Gloucester 
Branch, and that it did his heart good to be amongst such enthusiasts. 
At the January meeting the Right Rev. Bishop Frodsham, residentiary . 
Canon of Gloucester Cathedral]. attended at the invitation of the Presi- 
dent, and gave an address on the question, “‘ Are Dickens’s Creations 
Immortal ?”’ which he had raised in dealing with the subject of the 
~ Abiding quality of English Humour,” in his new book ~ A Bishop’s 
Pleasaunce.’’ The Honorary Secretary (Mr. J. Richings) then read a 
letter from Bishop Frodsham expressing his wish to join the Fellowship, 
and it was resolved that he be elected a member of the Branch. The 
President invited members heartily to support the suggestion of Mr. 
. W. Barnett that Dickens’s books (of which the Branch had sent a 
large number to soldiers and sailors on active service). should be con- 
tributed to the Gloucester Red Cross Hospitals, where, it was stated, 
they would be most gladly welcomed. Readings from Great Expecta- 
tions were given by Mrs. Farnsworth, Mr. J. W. Barnett, and Mr. 
lF. H. Bretherton. At the close of the meeting a collection was taken 
on behalf of the fund which is being raised by the Mayor of Gloucester 
(Sir James Bruton) on behalf of the Belgian refugees. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The February meeting 
took place on the 17th when Mr. T. W. Hill delivered a lecture entitled 
** London’s Story as told by itself.”’ at the Old Gravel Pit Hall, Valetta 
Street, Hackney, before a large audience of members and friends. 
Miss K. Clothier presided. and in introducing the lecturer spoke of the 
many and varied accomplishments and activites in which he is interested. 
Mr. Hill gave the history of the genesis of London as known to authort- 
ties. and then built up, as it were, the city stone by stone. He showed. 
by maps placed round the walls, London as it looked at various period= 
of its history, the derivations of the names of localities, streets and 
places, the vicissitudes which the city experienced, the alterations nade 
through the ages, and the occupations carried on in its various districts 
such as lent them the names by which they are now called. The whole 
lecture was absorbingly interesting and the rapt attention with which 
it was followed showed how the audience appreciated and valued it. 
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On March 2Ist, at the same place, Mr. B. W. Matz read a paper 
on ‘“ Russia’s Enthusiasm for Dickens.” 


HULL.—The President of the Dickens Fellowship, Mr. Walter 
Crotch, in the course of his provincial tour of the branches, visited 
Hull on February 26th, a large attendance of members and friends 
being present to give him a hearty welcome. After conveying greetings 
from Edinburgh, Mr. Crotch congratulated the branch on their deter- 
mination to keep the flag flying during the war. Im the course ofa 
vigorous address Mr. Crotch emphasised the necessity of the Fellowship 
members taking up the work that Charles Dickens would have done, 
and of making themselves felt as a force to be reckoned with, in the 
many social problems that still confront us, and to avoid the tendency 
to look upon the Fellowship as a mere literary club, or a means 
of social entertainment. An interesting discussion followed and a 
cordial vote of thanks proposed by Mrs. 8. A. Anderson and seconded 
by Mr. C. H. Burden, B.A., was carried unanimously, the members 
thus showing their appreciation of the honour which Mr. Crotch had 
conferred upon them by his visit that night. The Branch President, 
Mr. R. J. Burden, occupied the chair. The meeting on March 11th took 
the form of a dramatic evening and proved most enjoyable to the large 
audierce present. The sketches comprised ‘* Dead and Gone” played 
by the Misses J. C. Anderson and F. M. Anderson, B. Cousins, and 
Messrs. Anderson, W. C. Batty and Blakeney ; “Which” written by 
Miss Eleanor Watson and played by the Misses A. Hunter, H. Wright, 
and Mr. J. Hunter: “ Betsey Trotwood at Home,” played by Mrs. 
H. H. Elsom, Mrs. J. W. Gordon, Miss Evie Graves and Messrs. F. W. 
Page and E. Suddaby ; ~ Companions in Misfortune,” played by the 
Misses J. C. Anderson, F. M. Anderson and Irene Bradley. All the 
parts were well sustained and the high tone of the whole performance 
once again demonstrated that the Branch is possessed of no mean 
talent. A highly successful evening was brought to a close by a 
dialogue from an old comedy creditably rendered by Miss E. Watson. 


LANCASTER.—An entertainment was given in aid of Serbian 
children on 4th March. All the items were rendered by children and 
included Dickensian songs and recitals. A profit of from £12 to £15 
was handed over to the Fund. 


LIVERPOOL.—The fortnightly meeting was held on March Ist, 
at the Royal Institution, under the presidency of Mr. Edgar A. Browne, 
F.R.C.S. Mrs. Carey delivered an interesting lecture entitled “A 
Moorland Village.” 


LONDON.— Saturday afternoon, March 4th, was devoted to members’ 
papers on Our Mutual Friend. Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross read a con- 
tribution from Mr. Wm. de Morgan embodying his opinions on the 
hook which he places very high in the list of Dickens’s novels. Mr. 
Frank Weaver's paper was entitled ‘*‘Some Remarks on the Post- 
script,” and Mr. BE. H. Burden gave a reading. A unique item was a 
selection of original letters, produced and read by Mr. O. Sack which 
had passed between Charles Dickens and a Mrs. Davis, who took 
exception to what she regarded a great slander on the Jewish race in 
the novelist’s portrayal of Fagin. ‘When Dickens imtroduced the char- 
acter of Riah into the later book, Mrs. Davis re-opened the corres- 
pondence and expressed her gratification therewith. Mr. O. Sack 
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made connecting comments on the correspondence as he read thei. 
At the close Mr. Walter Dexter caused great ainusement in a lecturette 
which he called ‘The Greatest Mystery of All: Did Dickens write 
Pickwick ?”” By an ingenious demonstration of a eryptograim and 
figures he represented in the end that the real author might have been 
Samuel Johnson. 


MANCHESTER.—At the March meeting, Mr. John Swift presiding, 
a paper was read by Mr. G. F. Gadd on * Charles Dickens: Carica- 
turist,” the purport of it being to defend the novelist from the charge 
of exaggeration so frequently brought against him by a certain class 
of readers. The charge was largely due, Mr. Gadd urged, to the fact 
that Dickens had been badly served by his earlier illustrators, some of 
whose work consisted of mere ** funny cuts’”’ with little or no artistic 
value. But notwithstanding all that had been advanced by hostile 
critics it was not correct to regard Dickens as simply a caricaturist, 
and the later illustrations to his books, supplied by Barnard and Sir 
Luke Fildes had done much to reomve this reproach. Mr. Gadd’s 
views with regard to the illustrations were well contested by Mr. R. 
Glazier, principal of the Manchester School of Art, Mr. A. Nicholson 
and others. Mr. J. Lee Axon read an interesting paper describing a 
tour in London Dickensland, taken at the time of the Fellowship 
conference last year. By the aid of apposite quotations, coupled with . 
his own experiences, he brought before his audience pleasant mental 
pictures of such haunts as Fountain Court, Todger’s and Lant Street. 
The inns visited and described included details of a visit to St. Albans for 
* Bleak House.” The paper concluded with an account of a visit to 
Dickens’s grave. Miss F. M. M. Mills read a pleasantly written sketch on 
* Dickens and Broadstairs.”* It was announced that the “ Birthday ” 
celebration had resulted in a profit of nearly £8, which had been sent 
to the Manchester Northern Hospital for Women and Children. 


MONTREAL.—Dickens’s Birthday month is always well celebrated 
by the branch of the Fellowship. This year there were two events, 
one evening was given up te a recital by Mr. Battus of Chicago, an 
excellent impersonator, who changed from Squeers to Captain Cuttle. 
from Pecksniff to Sidney Carton in full view of his audience. On the 
exact date of the birthday, a more informal evening was held in Victoria 
Hall, Westmount, when the President, Mr. Godbee Brown and his wife 
received the members. and a good program of music and dramatic 
events was carried out. A garden scene from Nicholas Nickleby was 
given when the lunatic (Mr. Charles Walters) appeared over a very 
realistic garden wall, made of red brick tissue paper.—and aiid the 
flowers and garden chairs espied Mrs. Nickleby and Kate to whom he 
made love in a very luny manner (!) until the keeper, Mr. J. Walkley. 
arrives and pulls him from the scene. The Trinity players, another 
well known dramatic society in Montreal also put ona scene from The Old 
Curiosity Shop, Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness, which brought 
down the house. After the curtain descended, refreshments were 
served, including a punch made from Mr. Micawber’s famous recipe. 


NEW YORK.—On the 7th February the annual dinner of the 
Branch was held at the Fifth Avenue Restaurant. 


SHEFFIELD.—On March Ist the branch entertained sixty wounded 
soldiers from the different city hospitals, from 3to8p.m. Anafternoon 
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concert was followed by tea, a whist drive and a second concert. 
Several ladies and gentlemen helped with the musical part of the 
programme, and members of the Dramatic Section gave recitals and 
sketches. Sweets and cigarettes were provided by the generosity of the 
members and the guests passed a happy evening. March 10th was 
** Pickwick Night’? and proved both interesting and enjoyable. Mr. 
J. F. Sykes made a capital Mr. Pickwick, and the mere sight of him 
carried the audience straight into the * Pickwick”’ atmosphere. Mrs. 
\W. F. Bagnall read a brief introductory paper leading up to the scene 
with Mrs. Bardell when Mr. Pickwick tried to tell her that he was going 
to engage a man-servant. Mr. Sykes and Miss Roza Gray, with 
the assistance of Messrs. Dyson and Leggott gave a capital representa- 
tion of the scene. The narrative then led up to the meeting of Mr. 
Pickwick and Mr. Magnus, and Messrs. Sykes and Dyson successfully 
interpreted the two characters. The famous trial scene with Mr. 
Dyson as Buzfuz, Mr. Johnson (Judge), Mr. Leggett (Winkle) and 
Miss Gray (Mrs. Cluppins) was also given. In conclusion Mrs. Bagnall 
recited * The Death of Mr. Pickwick.” 


SIERRA MADRE.—A large crowd enjoyed the Wisteria Tea given 
last month at the home of Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Fennel under the auspices 
of the Branch. ‘The group of characters representing Dickens children 
flittmg around the immense Wisteria vine was indeed picturesque. 
Old English tea with toasted muffins and marmalade, were partaken 
of by the guests in *‘ Boffin’s Bower,” the pretty little home of Mrs. 
L. E. Jewett. Old Mr. Boffin, impersonated by Mrs. C. C. Nourse, 
gave a cordial handshake to the guests, and Mrs. Boffin (Mrs. B. B. 
Bravinder) and Miss Bella Wilfer (Mrs. C. C. Montgomery) hurried 
around preparing tea. Much merriment was caused by Mrs. L. L. 
Krebs who hobbled around all afternoon on crutches representing old 
Silas Wegg, the one-legged man. About two hundred persons were 
present during the afternoon, and the function was unusually pleasing. 
The proceeds will be used in different charity work supported by the 
Dickens Fellowship, and mainly for the Maternity Home in Los Angeles 
which is under the supervision of Mrs. Wm. Baurhyte, who was present 
at the tea. Other well-known Dickens characters were represented. 


SOUTHAMPTON. The members of the Branch, assisted by the 
Southampton Amateur Dramatic Society, gave a very successful 
rendering of ‘David Copperfield”? to a large audience on Monday, 
March 5th. The Characters were taken as follows: —Dan’l Peggotty 
and Wilkins Micawber, Mr. R. H. Plascott; Uriah Heep, Mr. J. H. 
Bailey ; Young David, Miss Rhena Bishop; David Copperfield, Mr. 
C. Hoskins; Mr. Wickfield, Mr. E. F. Harmer; Traddles, Mr. Waldon ; 
Ham Peggotty, Mr. Wood; Mr. Dick, Mr. Smith; Steerforth, Mr. 
Howard; Agnes Wickfield, Miss Tracie Bishop; Betsey Trotwood, 
Mrs. Green; Clara Peggotty, Miss de la Perrelle; Emily, Miss 
Cranston; Mrs. Gummidge, Mrs. Woodland; Janet and Martha Endle, 
Miss G. Willianson; Mrs. Heep, Miss Bolton; Rosa Dartle and Mrs. 
Micawber, Mrs. G. H. Bishop; Micawber’s Children, Misses Desmore 
and Manning. 


SOUTHEND.—The Branch gave a week’s performance of The 
Cricket on the Hearth at the Empire Theatre, Southend-on-Sea (Febru- 
ary 21st to 26th), in aid of the local hospitals for wounded, and not- 
withstanding a week of snow which prevented many from attending, 
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the play was an artistic and financial success, about £80 being available 
after all expenses were paid. The Branch has now produced during the 
last four years: David Copperfield, Dombey and Son, The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood and The Cricket on the Hearth, all for local charitable 
objects which have benefited to the extent of approximately £350. 
This is a very considerable and creditable record, of which the members 
should be justifitably proud. New members are constantly joining, 
and the Branch is in a stronger position than ever. 


TORONTO.—The outstanding feature of the regular meeting of 
the Toronto Branch held on February 18th, in the Conservatory of 
Music, was an address by the Rev. W. T. G. Brown on *t The Children 
of Dickens.” In a most impressive and delightful way he referred to 
the wonderful reforms resulting from the exposure of bad schools and 
other forms of human treatment of children as illustrated in the cases 
of Little Dombey, Smike, Jo, Oliver Twist and many other child 
characters, and showed by many quotations how thoroughly the great 
novelist understood child nature and his deep sympathy with children. 
He was listened to with rapt attention for a full hour, and his words 
made a deep impression on his audience. Mr. Conviers Smith and 
pupils gave selections for violin and piano, and recitations were given 
hy Miss Murdoch and Miss Malcolm. Mrs. Jean Blewett presided. 


WINNIPEG. The February Meeting of the Branch was the annual 
Dramatic night given each year by the Dickens Company of Players. 
On the two following evenings the programme was repeated for the 
pubhe, and the proceeds were given to the Red Cross Society. At 
each performance hundreds were turned away, at least two thousand 
people witnessing the three entertainments of Bardell v. Pickwick trial. 
The entertainment opened with a prologue showing the episode which 
vave rise to the case. Mrs. Kitson gave a good study of the widow 
Bardell. Mr. Luce, appearing as Mr. Pickwick, fulfilled completely 
one’s mind-picture of the founder of the Pickwick Club. Mr. Condor 
drew applause as Serjeant Buzfuz. Sam Weller and his father were 
respectively interpreted by Messrs. C. W. Evans and E. L. Martinet. It 
was a splendid performance, well staged, and each character was well 
taken by a cast of thirty-two performers, comprising the best talent 
available and included many old friends. At the conclusion of the 
last performance, Mr. H. Gerald Wade, the president, presented Gunner 
Chas. W. Evans. who so delighted the audience with his portrayal of the 
inimitable Sam Weller, with an amber pipe in a case. Gunner Evans 
ix about to leave with the 10th Artillery Brigade, and in his reply 
stated that whenever he blew clouds of smoke from the pipe he would 
think of the many pleasant weeks he had spent with the Dickens 
Fellowship players in Winnipeg. Mr. Fred Luce, the popular Mr. 
Pickwick, was presented with a book containing press notices of his 
and his confreres’ work, and Mr. Chas. W. Youell, who played Mr. 
Justice Stareleigh, was given a framed picture of Dickens. 


(;:LASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.— The last lecture of the current 
session took place in the Accountants’ Hall on 6th March when Mr. J. 
Fraser Paton read his lecture entitled ** The Humanity of Dickens.” 
Mr. (George Eyre-Todd presided. In the course of his address the 
lecturer pointed out that the humanity of Dickens was the simplest, 
though the most important, of the author’s relations to life and gave 
as instances of his modern value that he was the favourite reading of 
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General French and General Joffre and most popular in Russia. 
Perhaps one of his greatest claims to popularity was his interpretation 
of the many human existences which go to the making of the life of a 
great city. The Glasgow Society was an inevitable development in the 
Second City as Dickens appealed so to city life. The many benevolent 
schemes of the Society were quite in keeping with the practical religious 
mind of the great author, and the catholic, charitable, and brotherly 
spirit of the humanity of Dickens was one we should never regret the 
exercise of either as members of an association or as individuals. 


MARYLEBONE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH LITERARY 
SOCIETY.—On February 29th,-a paper on “* The Children of Dickens’s 
Novels,’ was read before this Society by Mr. F. T. Dalton, editor of 
the Times Literary Supplement, illustrated by passages read by the 
lecturer with great dramatic effect and expression. The children of 
Dickens were classified more or less loosely into groups representing those 
brought up by the State such as Oliver Twist; those neglected by the 
State like Poor Jo in Bleak House ; those neglected by everybody and 
tyrannised over, like the Marchioness in The Old Curiosity Shop and 
Smike in Nickleby ; the pampered ones like Paul Dombey ; the children 
of the poorer middle class as instanced by the Cratchit family; and 
the impudent Cockney type, like Trabb’s boy in Great Expectations. A 
large audience listened with great attention and interest to the well 
considered remarks of Mr. Dalton and followed with lively appreciation 
the readings, picking up all the points in the various narratives most 
eagerly. A hearty vote of thanks carried with acclamation was 
aceorded Mr. Dalton at the close. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


«The Scapegoat of Dotheboys Hall: Dickens not forgiven yet,” by 
Harold Brierley. Illustrated. Yorkshire Weekly Post, 26th February. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


APRIL 
All meetings commence at 8 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 
6. Edinburgh: Annual General Meeting at Goold Hall. 
Winnipeg: An Evening with Victor Hugo, at Convocation Hall. 
Southend: Annual General Meeting. 
7. Manchester: Annual Meeting and Social Gathering at Milton 
Buildings, at 7-30 p.m. 
Sheffield: ‘‘ Newspaper Night.” 
8. London: Dramatic and Musical Entertainment at Anderton’s 
Hotel, Fleet Street, at 3 o’clock. 
10. Southampton : Annual General Meeting. 
11. Nottingham: Annual Meeting at Mechanics’ Institute. 
Redditch : Papers by Mrs. Slater and Mr. Yorke at Almshouses. 
13. London: Headquarters Council Meeting at 30 Charing Cross 
S.W., at 6-30. 
16. Bristol: Dramatic Evening: ‘‘ Edwin Drood,” arranged by 
Mr. Geo. Tonkin at All Saints’ Hall, Clifton. 
. ‘Toronto: Meeting at Conservatory of Music, at 8-15 p.m. 
25. Montreal: Annual Meeting .at Victoria Hall. 
27. Hackney: Annual Meeting. Papers by Members at West Hack- 
ney Lecture Hall, Stoke Newington. 
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LA BELLE SAUVAGE 
The Cambridge Coach leaving the Yard 


From a lithograph published hy Thomas McLean, 1828 
After the painting hy J. Pollard 


